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JEWISH GBAMMABIANS OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 

By Prof. Morris Jastrow, Jr., Ph. D., 
University of Pennsylvania. 



VI. 

Abtj Zakariyya Yahya ben Dawud Hayyug. 

With this grammarian there begins a new period in the history of Jewish 
grammar. By a single stroke he overthrew the false methods of his predecessors 
which found their culmination in the grammatical system of Menahem b. Saruk. 1 
Superior to the merely negative criticism of Donas b. Labrat, Abu Zakariyya Yahya 
ben Dawud Hayyug proved to be the real critic of Menahem by offering in the place 
of the latter's chaotic theory of the weak verbs in Hebrew— the pivotal point of 
discussion at this juncture — one that at once commended itself to the scholars of 
the day by its simplicity and adaptability. 

We know but little of the life of Hayyug as, for brevity's sake, we will hence- 
forth call him. He was born about the middle of the 10th century in Fez and 
died in the first quarter of the 11th century, but neither the year in which he was 
born nor that in which he died can at present be fixed with any degree of cer- 
tainty. It appears from a reference in Mose Ibn Esra's rhetorical work Kit&b al- 
Muhadarat 2 that he left his native city and crossed over into Spain, making his 
home in the city of Cordova. There is every reason to believe that he here came 
into personal contact with Menahem ben Saruk, and some scholars are of the 
opinion that the Yehuda b. Dawid who appears among the "Talmide Menahem," 
i. e. " Pupils of Menaljem " who replied to the cruel and unjust invective of Donas, 3 
is identical with the subject of our sketch. This, however, must be considered 
extremely doubtful. 4 At the same time it is quite possible that Hayyug, in com- 
mon with so many of his contemporaries, was for a time an adherent of Mena- 
hem's system. What the position was which he occupied at Cordova, we are 
equally at a loss to say. That he opened a school there and surrounded himself 
by pupils to whom he imparted his novel grammatical theories is beyond reason- 
able doubt, and we even know the names of some of his pupils, but we cannot 



i See Hebraica, Vol. IV., Nos. I and 2. 

* Munk, Notice sur Abou-1-walid Merwan Ibn Ganah, Journal AMatique, 1860, H., p. 375. 
3 Published by S. G. Stern under the title Liber Responsionum. Wien, 1870. 
« See the argruments in my Dissert. Abu Zak., etc., und seine zwei grammat. Schriften (Glee- 
sen, 1885), pp. 8-10. 
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say for a certainty whether he wrote the works upon which his reputation chiefly 
rests, — one a treatise on weak verbs in Hebrew, the other a treatise on verbs with 
reduplicated second stem-letter, — at Cordova, although this, too, is highly probable. 
In addition to these two books, he also issued a short essay on the accents, and a 
fourth work of which the title alone is known to us, " The Book of Spices," and 
which, despite the strange-sounding name, was probably also of a grammatical 
character. All of these were written in Arabic by Hayyug. The treatise on the 
accents is not of much value, and may be passed over with a mere mention. 
Turning to his works on the verbs, the two treatises may properly be regarded 
as one book, devoted ■ exclusively to the elucidation of the theory propounded 
in the introductory chapter, namely, that the stem of every Hebrew verb 
must consist of at least three letters. It is not a mere accident that Hayyug wrote 
in Arabic, whereas Menahem availed himself of a forcible and graceful Hebrew 
style which he possessed, for it was through his study of the Arabic grammarians 
that Hayyug was led to the discovery that, whatever we may think of it to-day, 
was of supreme importance for his days. The adoption of ^fr) as the standard 
paradigm for the conjugation of the verbs is quite a sufficient proof of his indebted- 
ness to Arabic models, for a more awkward paradigm for Hebrew could hardly 
have been selected. In Arabic, where the Ayin can receive a Dages forte, as much as 
any other letter, there was of course no objection against the use of this stem, which 
readily suggested itself to Arabic scholars from the fact of its being employed as 
the technical term for the "verb," but had Hayyug been a more independent 
worker than he was, he would certainly have made a better choice. The objections 
against the use of ^>y£) do not seem to have occurred to him, though his succes- 
sors were not long in recognizing this fact. So for example Abraham Ibn Esra 
proposes ^OJJJ as better suited, while Kamhi adopts ^pQ . From the Arabic 
Juts , also, Hayyug takes his designation of the first, second and third letters of 
the stem, as the Pe, the Ayin and the Lamedh of the stem. But there are other 
and even more direct proofs of his adoption of principles long since laid down by 
Arabic grammarians. In his explanation of irregular forms he is especially fond 
of attributing them to a strong tendency in language against avoiding combina- 
tions of vowels and consonants difficult to pronounce. Time and again he says of 
a form that it has deviated from the norm ._■>!, ftjaJuo^ (li'stihfaf) for the sake 
of " easing" the word. Now this same principle is a favorite one in the gram- 
matical schools of the Arabs, and in fact the very same technical term is used to 
designate it. Again Hayyug's ingenious theory about the pronunciation of the 
j§ e wll, of which I shall speak further on, was evidently suggested to him by the 
'Imala of the Arabic grammarians. There is therefore no reason to doubt that it 
was in virtue of the constant comparison he was instituting between the Hebrew 
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and the Arabic, that he was brought to set up the principle of the triliteral char- 
acter of the Hebrew stems. 

The Arabic grammarians never seem to have had any difficulties, or at all 
events not much difficulty, with their weak verbs. They knew very well that the 
disappearance of the initial Waw of the stems prima waw in the Imperfect of the 
first form, was due to contraction. True, their language did not present so many 

A 

irregularities in this particular as the Hebrew. In the case of the mediee waw, 
for instance, they had at least the graphical Mif in the third person Perfect to 
guide them, whereas in Hebrew, with the exception of such a form as QHp 
(Hos. x. 14) there was only the long vowel under the first radical. Then again the 
distinction between the medice waw and the mediae yodh was more sharply 
observed than in Hebrew. At all events it was the Arabic that led Hayyug on 
to the right track. After explaining what he means by his theory and showing 
up the absurdities to which the theory of Menahem was bound to lead, attacking 
Menahem severely, without, however, directly mentioning the name of his emi- 
nent predecessor, he proceeds to an examination of the vowels, of the S"wa, of the 
weak letters or IflDfl flY/IN > as ne ca ^ s them, the Alef, the Waw and the 
Y6dh. After showing the conditions under which these letters disappear 
apparently from the word, he takes up the JlfiD*lJ3 ana se * s forth their pecul- 
iarities and thereupon returns once more to the above-mentioned weak letters. 
He shows, by adducing many examples, how often these letters interchange with 
one another in Hebrew. So for example we find ^flt^in* "DPffiN ( 2 Chron. 

xx. 35) for -onnn ; awbn (hob. xt. 7) for o^n ; (josh. x. 26) rfrtrmt 

(1 Chron. xxv. 2) for n^tTlE* 5 WH (! Chron. n. 13) for »JJ» ; ^KUfi 
(Gen. xxxii. 31) for VN^fi , and so we have both <jy\y (Gen. x. 28) and 
'yyy (1 Chron. i. 22). He dwells at considerable length upon this point and 
comes to the conclusion that this interchange is due in some cases to a similarity 
between the pronunciation of these letters, but must in other cases be accounted 
for on the ground of an etymological interchange. His theory with regard to the 
pronunciation of the §«wa is an interesting one. There are three distinctions to 
be noted. When a consonant with S'wa Mobile at the beginning of a word or 
syllable is followed by either of the letters J{ "Jf "ft "ty the § e wa is attracted by 
the vowel given to these letters. Thus in fONJl * ne S"wa follows the Sere under 
the Taw and the word is pronounced T"'ena, and so !)|"jp is sounded K'hu. 
Secondly, when the consonant following the 8*wa Mobile is a Yodh, the S e wa 
receives an i-sound, no matter what the vowel accompanying the Yodh may be. 
So e. g. lyT") is pronounced W'yad°u and equally 1JH*") W'yed°u. Thirdly, 
in the case of the other letters, the vowel-sound of the !§'wa" is Patah. Thus 
nD*tt b'rakha, ^"D b"dil, and the like. 
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This principle was adopted by almost all the successors of Hayyug and is 
found in the works of Ibn Ganah, Ibn Ezra, Parhon and the KamMs. But 
the most important portion of these introductory remarks for our purposes is that 
bearing on the peculiarities of the " weak " or " hidden " letters. There are two 
distinct ways, according to Hayyug, in which these letters may be used. In the 
first place they may be vocalized— either a full vowel or a S'wa— and pronounced 
like the other letters, and, secondly, they may lack vowels, " be hidden, concealed 
and not pronounced at all," to quote him literally. An example of the first is 
*iDN.*l ( Ex - XIV - 6 ) for Alef ' 'IVbW ( Job xxxvn. 26) for Waw and 13"J» 
(freq.) for Yodh. 

What he means by the second, we would to-day express by saying that these 
letters often have no other purpose in the verb than that of lengthening the pre- 
ceding vowels. In short, he refers to the use of these consonants as matres lec- 
tionis. From this usage to their being entirely " hidden " from view in the word, 
is but a short step. Once admitting that they may be written without being pro- 
nounced, there is no difficulty, thinks Hayyug, in supposing that they may be 
omitted, since they do not affect the pronunciation of the word. In this way he 
would explain the disappearance of the weak letters in certain forms of the verbs; 
but, he says, there will always be some forms in which the weak letter that the 
stem contains will reappear so that the letters of the stem may in every case be 
determined. Moreover, when these letters are " concealed," to use the term which 
he constantly employs, there is generally a compensation in some form or the other, 
either by a lengthening of the vowel or a change in the vowel, as e. g. Q'pfl for 
D'plfl • Th® weak point in this chapter is the constant confusion between the 
use of the vowel letters as mere matres lectionis, where of course a plene or 
defective method of writing may be chosen and the assimilation or contraction of 
these letters when they form an integral part of the stem. But although he may 
be wrong in regarding the defective method of writing as a bridge to pass over to 
the "concealed" character of these letters, the conclusions at which he arrives 
and the facts to which he calls attention are correct. Having made his point 
clear and held up his theory to a full view from all sides, he plunges into his sub- 
ject proper — an examination of all the verbs, primae Yodh, mediae Waw, tertiae 
He and the mediae geminatse. In each case he applies the laws laid down in the 
introductory chapters above alluded to, and in this way explains all irregularities 
incident to these classes of verbs. As an example of his method, we may take 
the verb JlflK the stem of which, according to Menahem's principle, would be 
the single letter Pe, because in V7IMTI (I- Sam. xxvni. 24) the Alef and He" have 
disappeared. But how does Hayyug account for this fact ? " The Alef," he says, 
" which belongs to the stem, 1 as shown by the form Jf£)K , has been changed 



i Hayyug uses JwOjff el-'asl, like the Arabic grammarians, knowing of no distinction 
between stem and root. 
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into a Waw and this Waw is "concealed," the word, if written plene, being 
infiifll ■ This Waw accordingly is a substitute for the first letter of the stem. 
According to Hayyug the Alef may be " concealed " in precisely the same way as a 
Waw. He places the form VllDfl (2 Sam. xix. 14) on the same plane with the 
contraction that is constant in the first person Imperfect Kal of this verb. There 
is no distinction, as already pointed out, between a " concealment" of any of the 
weak letters when they are matres lectionis and when they form part of the stem. 
These two principles, first, the interchange among the letters ♦" \' fj" {$ , the 
Alef becoming a Waw, the He being written for Alef, and vice-versa, the Waw 
changing into Yodh, and again the Yodh becoming a Waw, — it being immaterial to 
him whether the change is merely graphical or etymological,— and, secondly, the 
possibility of "concealing" these letters, help him over all difficulties. After 
finishing with the primae Alef, he takes up in the same way the mediae Waw, 
introducing them by some additional remarks of a general character. So again 
the class tertise He are preceded by an introduction, and with these he eomes to 
the end of his first treatise. 

The second treatise is entirely taken up with the mediae geminatse. Here the 
principle of 'Istihf af plays the most prominent role. On the ground of the natural 
desire to lighten the pronunciation, he explains the contraction of the two letters 
of a stem into one. It is unnecessary to adduce examples. Hayyug, it will be 
seen, is extremely methodical. He sets down his principles and then applies 
them, with logical exactness. True, he does not occupy himself with an investi- 
gation of the principles themselves. Their truth is sufficiently demonstrated to 
him by their power to account for the facts. 

The strict logic of his work was no doubt the feature that struck his contem- 
poraries very forcibly. It was not long before his views gained the day. The 
popularity of his works is shown by the two Hebrew translations of them which 
were made by two eminent Spanish scholars, Mose Gikatilia 1 and Abraham Ibn 
Esra. 2 The Arabic original, however, still remains unedited. Three manu- 
script copies are at present known to scholars, two in the Bodleian Library, and 
one in the Royal Library at St. Petersburg. There are besides two fragments, 
one in the Eoyal Library at Berlin, and a second in the British Museum. 3 The 
desirability of publishing the Arabic original of these treatises which play so 
important a r61e in the grammatical productions of the generations succeeding 
Hayyug, has long been acknowledged.* And now that all the known works of 



i Published by John W. Nutt, pHpl, 13D il^St? , London, 1870. 

s Dukes in Dukes & Ewald, Beitraffe Zur Gesch. d. Aelttest. Erkl. d. AT, Vol. III., Stuttgart, 
1844. 

s Described by the writer in Proc. of Am. Or. Ass. for Oct., 1888. 

* See Jos. Derenbourg in the Introduction to Opuscules & Traites d'Abuwalid Merwan Ibn 
Djanah (Paris, 1880) p. 119. 
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Hayyug's great successor and pupil, Abuwalid Merwan Ibn Ganah, who will be 
treated of in the next sketch, are in our hands in the language in which he wrote 
them, it is all the more important that the same justice be done to Abu Zakariyya 
Hayyug. 1 



i The -writer has had all the material ready for such a publication for some time and hopes to 
be enabled to edit the Arabic text at an early date. For a specimen chapter of the treatise on 
weak verbs, see the dissertation above referred to, pp. 19-22. The Arabic titles of the two treat- 
ises are 

^^JJt Oj*s* «yfjj> JUi^l oLxT 

and 

Gikatilia calls them -]B>nni njD nmiN "IBD and SsDD 'Syfl 130 . Ibn Ezra uses the same 
designations, except that he omits the last word in the title of the first. 



